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& ‘4 AY does not often come in with such drip- 
stl ping antecedents as it has this year. Ithas 
EV’) gone on from wet to wetter, till it did not 
stop to rain, but just poured. The Easter moon was 
said to be a very dry moon, indeed it lay flat on its 
back with both horns pointing upward, so the hunter 
might have hung his powder horn at either end, but 
rain it would, and rain it did, and the consequence is 
that very much plowing planned for April, is not yet 
done. The farmers from the plains say the oats are 
not sowed, and the corn ground is not yet touched. 
We look for this sour weather to operate unfavorably 
upon the early tree fruits, especially the peaches ; 
and though they were not killed outright by the 
frosts, they will be likely to blight and fall before 
June, 

But now as we come to look the season’s work in 
the face, what shall be done by way of preparation ! 
These rainy days and sloppy roads have kept farmers 
pretty much at home, where they could look after the 
ewes and lambs, the calves and pigs, and take the 
older stock through the nice time between hay and 
grass. But as the old Scotch shepherds, while upon 
their field watches, filled up the leisure hours with 
their knitting work, so the American farmer should 
have a work shop and tools, where he can put in his 
rainy days in making and repairing such of his tools 
and machinery as his skill will warrant. If he is 


blessed with a reasonable portion of gumption, he 
can thus save a good many bills of expense ; but he 
should not carry this sort of economy so far as to 
botch up what he cannot do in a suitable manner, 
and thereby subject himself to a break-down just 


when he is in the midst of work which tries the ut- 
most capacity of his impléments in the field. 

This is also a good time to look over the matter of 
what can be afforded in the way of new labor-saving 
implements and machines for the farm for the com- 
ing harvest and seeding. A glance at our advertis- 
ing department will assist you in coming to a deter- 
mination on this subject. 





Men often write to us to 
“ inform them through the columns of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator” which is tne best machine for this and that. 
It is of no use to ask us to do this: advertisers tell 
their own story, their wares show for themselves, and 
people must be their own judges. We have attend- 
eda good many public Trials of Implements, and 
seen awards made of gold medals and silver medals, 
and diplomas, and, as we are a living man, we would 
not give a picayune for the intrinsic weight of any 
such award we ever saw or heard of. And we be- 
lieve that if there was to be a World’s Trial of a 
hundred different Reapers any day next July, to be 
decided by as many different juries, or by popular 
vote, there would be as many different decisions as 
there were juries, or canvasses of spectators,—always 
granting a liberal use of varnish and putty upon the 
machines. Without deciding upon this or that ma- 
chine, what we wish to have farmers insist upon, is, 
that all these things shall be well made and of good 
material. They must of necessity be very much ex- 
posed to the weather, where no delusive polish, pla- 
carded with “ Hands off!” can avail, and any thing 
that will not stand the rough and tumble of the field, 
should not betaken from the shop. The working parts 
should be of iron, steel or other metal suitable to its 
use. Of the various Reapers, Mowers, Grain Drills, 
Plows, etc., before the public, any one of a dozen 
kinds, if well made and well handled, cannot fail to 
give satisfaction, and without both these conditions 
no machine ever will be made to succeed. 

Among the aids to farm labor, one of the most im- 
portant in these days, is the use of steam. Some 
people have learned that it is better to employ an 
engine than to use up good horses, and where once a 
good steam engine is introduced, that kind of power 
will grow more and more in favor, as an efficient, re- 
liable and economical aid, applicable to many kinds 
of labor, by which time is saved and force econo» 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Corn Moth. 


About two weeks since I received a large pack- 
age of “ Peabody Prolific Corn,” (from Georgia,) 
from the Patent Office. It remained in my seed 
closet until yesterday, when I opened the package 
for distribution. I was struck with the evidently 
inferior appearance of the corn, but thought prob- 
ably its prolific qualities would counterbalance 
any defects. 

I noticed that the germ or soft part, formed an 


unusually large proportion of the bulk of the) 


grain, and was examining into its merits with the 
point of my knife, when I discovered a worm and 
its castings. On further examination, I found 
that at least nine-tenths of the grains were the 
home of these larvae. I think that this insect is 
something new in this region, but as works of 
reference and time are not at my command, I 
send you an average specimen of the corn for ex- 
amination. Please tell us if the Patent Office is 
assisting in spreading a new devastator; and if 
necessary, caution others who may have received 
the same article, not to plant till they have well 
examined. Yours truly, 

Westerville, O., April, 1859. T. McFappen. 

AyswER.—We think this corn moth is seldom 
bred in this latitude, especially in our hard grained 
corn. The Peabody corn, and others like it of the 
soft or squaw corn varieties of the South, are more 
liable to attract the moth, as they furnish better 
quarters and more starchy feed. In the Patent Of- 
fice Report for 1854, page 67, Townsend Glover 
gives this description of the corn moth :—Ep. 


Tue Ancoumois Moru.—The larva of this 
moth, (Anacampsis cerealella,) eats the interior 
substance of corn, wheat, and other grains, when 
stored in granaries, and also in the South in the 
open field. The grub, when fully grown, is about 
a quarter of an inch in length. If taken from 
wheat, it is somewhat smaller than when bred in 
corn. The color is yellowish white. It spins a 
thread, by which it is able to suspend itself if dis- 
turbed. When the larva has ceased to feed, it 
makes a cocoon of whitish silk in the cavity pre- 
viously made, having fed upon the interior sub- 
stance of the corn. The excrements are left at 
the bottom of the compartment. The pupa is of 
an amber color when young, but afterwards be- 
comes dark brown as it advances in age. The 
perfect moth, when expanded, measures about 
six-tenths of an inch across the wings in the 
largest specimen bred from corn. It makes its 
way out of the grain through a small round hole 
which had been previously gnawed through the 
outer skin in the larva state. The upper wings 
are long and narrow, of a yellowish grey, satin- 
like in lustre, and fringed with long hairs at their 
extremities. There is a dark spot on the centre 
of each wing, and another near their tips, but 
some have more or less black marks on the wings, 
and several specimens have black spots near the 
margin. These markings, however, appear to be 
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| extremely variable. The under wings are long, 
narrow, and pointed at the upper extremity, of a 
‘leaden color, and thickly fringed with hairs.— 
| Several of the moths examined were much smaller 
than the rest, but this may in some measure be 
attributed to their food. Those issuing from 
grains of wheat are much smaller than those 
which fly about maize, or Indian corn. Dr. Har- 
ris, of Harvard University, in his ‘‘ Report on the 
Insects of Massachusetts,” states that the female 
lays from sixty to ninety eggs, and in from four 
|to six days the minute worms appear, which dis- 


_perse, each one selecting for itself a single grain, 
generally burrowing into it where the plumule 
comes forth. These grubs are of a white color, 
inclining to yellow. The insects of the first brood 
come to maturity in about three weeks, remain 
but a short time in the chrysalis state, and appear 
as the perfect moth in autumn. In a close room, 
I have observed the moths to come out at almost 
all times of the year, except in the dead of win- 
ter, and even then if placed near a stove. 

Reaumur says: The moths of the second brood 
remain in the grain all winter. As early as 
1768, Colonel Landon Carter of Virginia, com- 
municated to the Philosophical Society at Phila- 
delphia, some “Observations on the Fly Insect 
that injures Wheat ;” and the committee of in- 
dustry stated that “it was said the injury of 
wheat by these flies began in North Carolina 
about forty years before.” M. Louis A. G. Bose, 
who was sent by the French government in 1796, 
stated that “they were so abundant in North 
Carolina, as to extinguish a candle when he en- 
tered his granary at night.” 

As a remedy to the attacks of this insect, it has 
been recommended by some farmers to leave the 
corn in the husk, as the ends are then only liable 
to be injured. Others place the corn in heaps 
until they have become heated, and thus have 
partially succeeded in destroying them. Kiln- 
drying, at a heat of 176 deg. of Fahrenheit, will 
kill them, but at the same time render the corn 
useless for seed, as the germinating power is then 
destroyed. Several farmers have succeeded by 
placing their grain in casks previously heated and 
fumigated with charcoal. From some experi- 
ments of my own, I find that the perfect insects 
of Angoumois moth, weevil, and pea-bug, can 
readily be killed when confined in closed vessels 
infused with the fumes of chloroform. A very 
small quantity dropped into a bottle infested with 
these insects, and then corked, the vapor in a few 
minutes deprives them of life. This, however, 
does not appear to have much effect upon the 
eggs, unless it could be retained until they have 
hatched. Chloroform is merely mentioned here, 
as perhaps it may lead to more practical results 
as an agent for the destruction of various other 
insects in closed vessels or casks. The fumes of 
ether have also been employed with similar suc- 
cess. I do not know but in some classes of seeds 
that their vitality might be destroyed by these 
agents. Therefore caution should be used in 











their application. 
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Something about Fow!ls. 





DORKINGS. 


John Giles, of Connecticut, says, that in his opinion no breed of Fowls will compare with the 
true Dorking as good layers, setters and mothers—-giving eggs in abundance, chickens easily reared, 
and which come to perfection sooner than any other poultry. The flesh is of a delicate white, fine 
in grain, and of delicious flavor. 

The possession of the fifth toe is generally considered an essential characteristic of the Dorking ; 
but it is not always present, and might and should be bred out. The weight of the White Dorkings, 
at maturity, is from six to seven pounds for the cocks, and from five to six pounds for the hens. 
The Gray Dorkings weigh from one to two pounds more. 





Witp Sumatra Game. 


Within the last ten or twelve years, there have been several importations of Game from the 
Island of Sumatra. The ones bearing the above name were imported from Sumatra by Dr. Gross, 
of Pennsylvania, in 1850. They were raised direct from the wild stock, and are truly beautiful. 
Although they have been domesticated for the past ten years, they still retain their wild look and 
manner ; my yard with a fence 8 feet high, I had to wire in over the top, to keep them anywhere 
within bounds, as they are as light on the wing as a wild pigeon. They are a beautifully mottled 
white and glossy green-black plumage—sometimes the white and sometimes the black predominat- 
ing—and perhaps one bird in a hundred will show a slight sprinkle of red in the hackle and on base 
of wings, long, flowing tail, dragging to the ground; head small, eyes quick and fiery ; small head, 
pea-comb, and small wattles, and for beauty and grace of carriage, far excel any fowl I have seen. 
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GoLDEN PoLanps. 


Go.pen Po anps are in their main charac- 
teristics like the other Poland Fowls, their color 
being a bright, golden yellow, laced and spangled 
with a greenish black; bluish legs and whitish 
ear-lobes ; good layers, but poor setters, seldom 
wishing to set. In size, they are somewhat larger 
than the Black or Silver Polands, and weigh 
from five to six pounds. 

The Polands are known in different parts of 
the country as Pheasants, the Golden Polands 
being called Golden Pheasants, and the Silver 
Polands being called Pheasants. They are often 
called (and erroneously so) the Hamburg Fowls. 
The Hamburgs are a different breed, being with- 
out the feathered crest or top-knot, although their 
plumage is often marked in the same manner and 
colors. The Polands are all of them good lay- 
ers; but, as a table fowl, they are inferior to the 
Games, Dorkings and Spanish. 





Responses, Items and Answers. 


Underdraining in Champaign. 
Underdraining has been fairly tested in this 
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|join together, and make what they want. From 
|my experience, tile making is as much of a trade 
jas any thing else, and it requires men of experi- 
ence to go on with it successfully. The season of 
the year when tile can be made to the best ad- 
vantage, is the time when farmers are engaged in 
making their crops. No one recommends farmers 
to make their own tile, except those that make 
the machines for sale, and those that wish to dis- 
pose of the right of territory for using them. 
The cost of fitting up for manufacturing tile, will 
amount to some $600. I think our folks took the 
best plan to supply themselves with tile; some 8 
or 10 farmers agreed to pay Mr. Kentfield $1000 
for tile, soon as they were made, if he would put 
up his factory in this vicinity. He came on with 
his hands, aprons on, sleeves up, and went into it 
with energy. Iam satisfied some of his hands 
could be procured, if there was sufficient induce- 
ment at any other place. Mr. Kenfield is making 
large preparations for making tile this season, for 
the demand is increasing in this vicinity. Many 
of our farmers are getting excited on the drain- 
ing question, and say they will not abandon the 
good work until St. Patrick drains the last frog 
pond. Yours truly, E. Martin, 

* This is just what we intended to effect by the 
advice to our correspondent in Illinois ; not for the 
inexperienced farmers to make the tile themselves, 
but club together to support some one in getting a 
start.—Eb. 


Salt and Ashes. 


In the spring of the year, all cattle should have 
it given tothem. It is excellent to allay this 
green fermented food in the stomach, which in- 
duces flatulency. The action of this mixture is 
highly salutary at all times, if given in small 
doses. Soot or salt is an excellent medicine for 
stock in general. E. L. Grsss. 
To Measure Corn in the Ear. 


Having noticed a rule in the Ist of March 











and adjoining counties. Some ten or fifteen thou- 
sand roods have been made in the last two years. 
All that have tried them are satisfied they are the 
one thing needful; this appears to be the testi- 
mony of all. Early this spring, I cut a drain 
through a swamp some 80 roods long: it was soft 
enough to mire a duck on a blanket—the land 
has been of no value to me for the last 20 years, 
except the music of the frogs. At this time, it 
will bear a loaded team to cross in many places. 
I think it will be dry enough for corn this season. 
Some of the drains afford water for stock all the 
year. The lowest and wettest near the drains, 
becomes dry enough for plowing first. I have 
put in some 400 roods in all, part in the bottom 
of old open drains sunk lower, the balance in new 
drains, cut narrow as could be worked conve- 
niently. They all carry off the water to my sat- 
isfaction. 

I do not agree with the Editor in the way of 
procuring tile, as advised for the Illinois corres- 
pondent, in his plan for a number of farmers to 


number that will perhaps to do measure New 
York corn, but not such as we raise here in 
Southern Ohio, I give the two following, which I 
know to be correct by practical experience: 
ist. Find the contents of the crib by multiplying 
the average length, breadth and depth in feet into 
each other, and from this product deduct the one- 
twelfth part, dividing the remainder by 2, will 
give the number of bushels. 2d. If the corn is 
not of a first rate quality, multiply the number of 
cubic feet in any given area by 43, and divide by 
10, which will give the number of bushels. The 
difference is near 2 bushels on the hundred. 

Preston, O. O. S. 
Economy of Grinding Stock Feed. 


My experience in feeding hogs is, that a man 
should feed them no grain without being ground, 
as it will do them much more good and feed a 
great deal farther. I fed six hogs on twenty bush- 
els of corn by grinding it cob and all, from the 





first of April until corn was hard enough in the 
\fall to husk and feed, and they were fat enough for 
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pork all the summer. If I had given the corn to 
them in the solid state, it would not have fed them 
over two months, and not very high feeding at that. 
I would always recommend grinding all grain that 
is fed to hogs, especially through the warm season, 
and make it,into slop by fermenting or boiling; I 
would always prefer cooking it and then let it fer- 
ment, as I think it will feed a great deal farther. 
Witrii1am MARTINDALE. 
Delaware Co., Ind. 


The Double Plow. 


I am plowing my corn ground with a steel 
double plow ; it’s the right thing to hide the sward 
and to get down to the other farm, just underneath 
the one we have been working. It leaves the sur- 
face in a good condition to plant and work the 
corn. 

I find the double plow an excellent thing to pre- 
pare wheat ground; last fall I plowed a clover 
sod, it prepared the ground nicely with once har- 
rowing for drilling; the wheat now looks fine; a 
heavy crop of clover can be turned down, and I 
feel confident that a heavy crop of wheat or corn 
will be realized. G. Hiskey. 
Times in Iowa. 


I came here for the purpose of going into the 
stock business, and have been doing something at 
it, but not altogether to my satisfaction. Had I 
stuck my stake on stock, I think I could have 
made it pay; but I commenced with a small 
amount of stock, and tried to raise wheat to make 
money out of, but that has proved a failure, and 
my stock is of a good quality, and times are too 
hard to sell it at the price that common stock 
ought to bring, so that don’t pay at present; and 
to tell the truth about the matter, I am like thou- 
sands of others in this Western world,—if I were 
back in Ohio as I was there, I would stay, if I 
knew what I do now; but the best way is to face 
the music, be up and doing, and get out of the 
scrape as soon as we can, and the best way we 
can. But Col., you can hardly imagine how hard 
up the most of the people are here. To give you 
a sample, I heard of a man in the adjoining coun- 
ty that by some means got a twenty dollar piece, 
and he had two bull dogs, a revolver, and a bowie 
knife, to guard him from being robbed. For the 
truth of it, I cannot vouch. Every person wants 
to sell out; land is low, and no buyers. 

Jones Co., Iowa, April, 1859. E. W. C. 
Greeting from North-Eastern Indiana, 


Frienp Harris :—I say Friend, because you 
appear to be a friend of the laboring class of com- 
munity, and that is the class to which I belong. 
I have been a reader of the Ohio Cultivator 
since the Ist of January, and am much pleased 
with it. The articles it contained upon the sub- 
ject of “Orchard Management,” by Capt. H. N. 
Gillett, alone have been a sufficient compensation 
for the money I paid for the Cultivator for one 
year. The remarks and advice of the Editor 
upon various subjects, together with letters from 
different parts of the country, and the advertise- 
ments, render it a very useful paper. 


Wheat in this region looks quite backward, in 
consequence of the alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing during the months of February and March. 
Clover is also badly injured. There have been 
a great many cattle lost during the past winter 
and spring, in consequence of the scarcity of 
grain. Horses are in a very poor condition gen- 
erally. I have heard several farmers say that 
they would raise more grain the coming season 
than they did the last season, or “die in the ef- 
fort.” Preparations are being made for larger 
crops than usual in this vicinity, and the farmers 
generally manifest a greater determination than 
ever to accomplish it. JoTHam WOOLSEY. 

KeKalb Co., Ind., April, 1859. 


Another. 


The wheat looks all sorts of ways all over Allen 
county. Some very well, some tolerable, and 
some very bad: the second variety predominates. 
Clover is badly frozen out, feed is scarce, especi- 
ally grain, but there will soon be grass. 

Allen Co., Ind. J. B. Harrison. 
Athens County. 


Now Col., here it comes from the old white 
head. After the late severe frosts, we shall have 
abundance of peaches and apples, if nothing be- 
fals them yet. The wheat looks middling well, 
and the pastures are coming on finely. The peo- 
ple are up and doing for the new crop, and things 
appear all favorable for a happy year. 

T. L. Dewees. 


Greene County. 


The peach buds were mostly killed the night 
of the 17th of April, but still there are enough 
left to make a fair crop. Wheat looks well gen- 
erally. Farmers are busily engaged in prepar- 
ing for the summer crops. There has been quite 
a mania for mole or gopher ditching among the 
farmers this spring. How they will answer the 
purpose intended, is rather a matter of doubt. 

SAMUEL CRESWELL. 
Greeting from Kansas. 

Last year we were very agreeably surprised by 
receiving the Ohio Oultivator marked paid for 
one year, by a friend in Ohio. Years agone, 
when we lived in the Buckeye State, we read the 
Cultivator with pleasure and profit, and in this 
the far West, we wish to be always counted in, in 
the Cultivator family. We have now got through, 
we hope, with our hardest times, and think we 
can go alone this year. Money is very scarce, 
but corn plenty. We send you a small club. 
Another year perhaps we can do better. 


Brownsville, K. T. G. D. L. 


SNAKE-BITTEN CatriEe.—C. W. Gilbert writes 
from Galesburg, Ill.: Since I have lived in IIli- 
nois, I have had a number of horn cattle and 
colts bitten by rattlesnakes. My remedy has been 
(and with entire success) to bathe freely all the 
swollen parts with spirits of turpentine, repeating 
it for several days; if the colts are bitten on or 
near the mouth, and swollen so that they cannot 








suck, I milk the mare in a vessel and feed the 
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colts with a spoon ; by so doing, I have a number | West, wading in water from the shoe-mouth to 
of very valuable colts. I usually milk my cows |the waist, at night making calculations, keeping 
that have been bitten, very clean, and put the | their mind employed, were well and hearty, while 
milk into a vault where nothing can get at it, as|the hands employed in carrying the chain, when 
it is very poisonous. they stopped, had nothing to do, laid down and 

I have seen men that have been bitten, and all | died like rotten sheep. When did you ever know 
they did was to bathe freely with spirits of tur-|of a general in an army who was a man, but 
pentine. I have written thus early in the season | what was at his post, when duty called for it, in 
on rattlesnake bites, because some of my friends|good health? Look at our neighbors in the 
have lost very valuable horses and cattle as early | spring, about the time that their corn should be 








as the first of April—Zz. planted. ‘They get in a great hurry, getting har- 
. ness, plows, and almost every thing belonging to 
Advice to Farmers. their business—bustling around, going to mill, 


— , getting a part of a load of wood at a time, and 
Jacob Strawn is said to be the most extensive and as ie ain het 6 G8 lates time, 
successful farmer in Illinois, though not doing so they are so extremely hurried to get their corn 
much now as formerly. He writes the following planted. 
items of advice to farmers, to the Chicago Press : If they would keep at work all season, we would 
When you wake up, do not roll over, but roll | starve the lawyers and whip the doctors. When 
out. It will give you time to ditch all your|it comes rainy, bad weather, so that you cannot 
sloughs, and break them up, and harrow them,|plow, cut and split your wood. Make your 
and sow them with timothy, and a small portion | tracks when it rains hard, cleaning your stables 
of red clover with it. One bushel of clover to|or fixing something which you will have to stop 
ten bushels of timothy, is sufficient. Make your |the plow for, and fix in good weather. Make 
fence high, tight and strong, so that it will keep | your tracks fixing your fence or gate that is off 
your cattle in and pigs out. If you have brush, |the hinges, or weatherboarding your barn, when 
make your lots secure, and be sure to keep pigs |the wind has blown away siding, or patching the 
and hogs from the cattle; for if the corn is clean, | roof of your house or barn after the plow. 
they will eat it much better than if it is not—)| Some years ago I was at an educated man’s 
Study your interest closely, and do not spend one- | house in Macoupin Co., Ill. I had bought of him 
twentieth part of your time in electing Presi-|at St. Louis, a lot of what he called fat cattle, just 
dents, Senators, or other small officers, and talk- |strong enough to travel up to Morgan Co. He 
ing of hard times, while spending your time in| invited me to go home with him, saying he had a 
town setting on the store boxes, and whittling all|lot of better cattle there. Our horses were put 
the soft wood up, instead of leaving it to kindle |in what had been a frame barn, under a small 
fires with, so that they can get to business. quantity of hay and likely some grain. Almost 
Be sure to get your hands to bed by 7 o’clock, | all the weatherboarding was off his barn, which 
and they will have to rise early by the force of | made it, I think, much colder in the barn, owing 
circumstances. Pay a hand—if he is a poor|to the many drafts of air through it, than it was 
hand—all you promise him ; if he is a good hand, |out in the open air. My horse had nothing to 
pay him a little more ; it will encourage him to |eat, and stood trembling like Beltshazzor. I be- 
do still better. When I was younger, and em-|ing a tender-hearted man, felt truly sorry for my 
ployed a gredt many hands, (I have employed |horse. With some difficulty I got him plenty of 
over two hundred a day,) I made it a universal | feed, and then went back to the house much en- 
rule, all the time, to pay good hands more than I | coumged. There were a number of his neigh- 
promised them. I thought it brought me more |bors there when I went in. I learned he had 
interest than any money I ever handled. Extra | been building the season before, and had not paid 
pay is appreciated by a good young man, much. his bills up. He was complaining very bitterly 
Always feed them as well as you feed yourselves, |of the hard times. His boot heels were u 
for the laboring men are the bone and sinew of | against the mantel-piece, which was full of holes. 
the world, and ought to be well treated. All of |I asked him what made so many holes in the 
our wealth and fine clothes come by hard labor. |mantel-piece. He was then seated in a chair, 
Our best girls, if they would go to bed three|with his heels against the mantel-piece. He 
hours earlier than their usual time, and get up|seemed to be diverted to think that I was no 
two hours sooner, which would give them one | smarter, and he told me that it was his boot heels 
hour more sleep than they now get, and when |that made the holes. I did not like to be accused 
they did get up, help get the breakfast, wash the |of being foolish or silly before so many people, 
dishes, and sling the pots around not so as to land I told him that I thought if those tracks on 
over-strain themselves, they would be much |his mantel-piece were weatherboarding his barn, 
healthier, more handsome, and get better hus- | or after his plow, it would tell to better advan- 
bands. ‘tage, and times would not be so extremely hard. 
I am satisfied that getting up early, industry If I understood it aright, all of those men were 
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and regular habits, are the best medicines ever after money that he owed them. It made a 
prescribed for health. Look at our general land | hearty laugh, and he looked at me as sour as sin. 
surveyors, when first running off the land in the 'I expected to be ordered out of the house into the 
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snow. He finally forced a smile, and I was glad 
of it. I think our heels were made to use under 
us, not over us. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Degenerate Age. 


J. R. Goodwin, in the Cultivator of the 15th 
March, demurs to calling the present age of pro- 
gress “a degenerate age.” Yet who can say that 
the progress of our civilization has not brought 
with it temptations to reckless extravagance and 
effeminacy, to which thousands have succumbed, 
to the sacrifice of honor and honesty, who, had 
they lived in their fathers’ day of small things, 
could not have been thus sadly tempted. But as 
discoveries and improvements in science and the 
arts have progressed, and our great agricultural 
staples of export have increased, luxurious effem- 
inacy and expensive domestic living, have in- 
creased faster than the legitimate means of indul- 
gence can well supply. Hence it is that this is 
an age of progress, both in good and in evil. 
Although human nature remains the same, the 
number, magnitude and variety of its temptations 
have wonderfully increased, to the deterioration 
of the moral principle; hence it is that official 
profligacy, corruption in high places, breaches of 
trust, forgeries, defalcations, etc., are now so rife ! 
Few poor men in fashionable life, in this day of 
luxury and goading conventional necessities, can 
resist the temptations of their position, to gain a 
fortune ignobly! At the West, last summer, I 
was often astonished, not to say shocked, to hear 
a Director of a defaulting Railroad called an old 
fogy, merely because he neglected to steal the 
bonds of the embarrassed corporation, as the oth- 


ers did, thus hastening the insolvency and ruin of 


a company they were pledged in duty and honor 
to protect. 

Revolutions never go backwards in moral or 
social life, any more than in political government. 
One luxury begets the desire and then the neces- 
sity for another. When the example of fast liv- 
ing becomes fashionable, it is too contagious for 
poor human nature to resist ; hence he who could 
once supply his family on a moderate income, or 
a fair salary, now finds it impossible—and in his 
dilemma, not having the moral courage to lose 
conventional caste by retrenchment and reform, 
nor the Christian self-denial or self-respect to re- 
sist evil, he is like the gambler in the play, who 


“ Lost his counters in the stream, 
When seekiog to redeem them, lost himself !’’ 


If it is asked, has the Christian religion lost its 
restraining influence in this fast age? I reply, not 
at all; but as in the beginning, the Gospel was 
only received by the poor and humble, and re- 
jected by the world’s pampered ones, so it is in 
the present day ; not from its inefficacy, but only 
from the inveteracy of the moral disease it now 
has to encounter. S. W. 

Waterloo, N. Y. 


G@ Keep every thing in its place. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How I make it Pay. 


Having noticed a discussion in the Cultivator 
on the subject of feeding corn to hogs, I propose 
to give to you my experience in this business for 
the last two seasons, and to show what my corn 
was worth by feeding it tomy hogs. I am in the 
habit of raising the stock I feed, and aim to keep 
as good as can conveniently be had. I had in 
Oct., 1857, 52 head of hogs that averaged about 
155 Ibs., which was then worth $6.00 per ecwt. 
gross, hence the following: 52 hogs, 155 Ibs. 
each = 8,060 Ibs. at $6 per ewt. = $483.60, value 
of hogs when I commenced to fatten. I fed them 
until January 20, 1858, and they weighed 378 
Ibs. each. Reduced to figures, we have 52 hogs, 
378 Ibs. each = 19,656 Ibs., at $4.454 per ewt. 
gross = $865.85, value of hogs and 1,040 bushels 
of corn, having fed 20 bushels per hog. Deduct- 
ing first value of hogs, and I have $382.25 for 
my 1,040 bushels of corn, which is 363 cts. per 
bushel. The selling price for corn was then 25 
ets. per bu. I therefore gained 47 per cent. on 
the corn I fed this lot of hogs. 

But let us see how we come out with the ho 
fed on the 75 cts. corn: Last fall, I had 47 head 
of hogs that I commenced fattening Oct. 9th, that 
would then have weighed about 175 lbs. each, 
and were worth at that time $4 per cwt. gross ; 
hence the following: 47 hogs, 175 Ibs. each = 
8,225 Ibs., at $4 per cwt. = $329.00, value of 
hogs when I commenced to fatten. Jan. 10, 1859, 
started them for Cincinnati, and they weighed on 
the Brighton scales, 39034 lbs. each, for which I 
received $6,413 per cwt. gross. Reduced to fig- 
ures thus: 47 hogs, 39032 lbs. each = 18,370 
lbs., at $6,414 per ewt. = $1178.43, value of hogs 
and 940 bushels of corn, having fed 20 bushels 

r hog. Now deducting first value, $329.00, 
from $1178.43, I have $849.43 for my 940 bush- 
els of corn, which is 903 cts. per bushel for shov- 
eling it out on a clean stone pavement, instead of 
hauling it several miles to get the high price of 
75 cts. per bushel, (which near about starves 
many poor stock hogs to death.) I therefore 
made 20 per cent on my corn by feeding it to this 
lot of hogs, to say nothing about the expense, the 
wear and tear of hauling it to market. Fourteen 
acres of my corn averaged 70 bushels per acre, 
and worth 904 cts. by feeding to my hogs, makes 
$63.23 per acre for my corn. Now if the gen- 
tlemen who advise all the farmers to sell their 
shoats when corn is worth 75 cts. per bushel, 
made more than this out of their corn crop by 
selling it, I should like to hear from them again. 

Oviver Sater. 

Preston, Hamilton Co., O., April, 1859. 





“ Father,” said a cobbler’s lad, pegging away 
at an old shoe, “they say that trout bite good 
now.” “ Well, well,” replied the old gentleman, 
you stick to your work, and they won’t dite you /” 
The lad saw the point of the old gentleman’s 
remark. 
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CULTIVATOR Nennciliie Madison Co. Ag. 
Society puts in the Ohio Cultivator for 140 premium 
copies. Madison will do to hitch to. Little Erie 
comes in for 75 copies, and Salem tp. Society goes 
30. Very well. 


Our CoRRESPONDENTs continue to lay us under 
lasting obligations for favors. We will use all we 
can in its season, and express our gratitude for the 
whole. 


Hon. 8S. 8. Cox, M. C., will accept our public ac- 
knowledgment for Congressional Documents. 


Time Cuancep.—The meeting of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, which was to have been held 
in Zanesville, on the first Tuesday of May, is post- 
poned for one week, and will be held at that place 
on Tuesday, the 10th of May. At this meeting the 
Board will determine on the site for the State Fair, 
and also appoint the several boards of Judges. 


Kurrpart’s Essay on Wueat.—We have seen 
proof sheets of a few of the first pages of Klippart’s 
Essay, now in press of Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., 
Cincinnati. It will make a book of over 500 pages, 
well illustrated, and in clear, full type. Officers of 
Agricultural Societies should make liberal use of this 
volume on their premium lists, as (next to the Ohio 
Cultivator !) it is the best and cheapest thing of the 
kind, for the quantity and quality of its contents. 
The price to Societies will be only $1 a volume. 


Printine 1x Ort Cotors.—We have from Middle- 
ton, Strobridge & Co., Cincinnati, a beautiful fruit 
piece printed in oil colors. These artists have 
achieved a perfect success in this line, and this ex- 
quisite picture loses nothing by hanging beside a 
suite of the same sort which we received from Lon- 
don, Eng., last winter. We have a passion for good 
pictures, as the walls of our Den will testify. 


Woot Samrres.—We have samples of wool from 
John Jamison of Muskingum Co., which indicate 
heavy and profitable fleeces, from healthy sheep. 
Also some royal heavy and silky fibre from Jer. Car- 
roll, late of Stark Co., who has pitched his tent in 
Crawford. These have the real stamp of the Wells 
and Dickinson stock. 

















Notices of New Books. 


MaseL, or Heart Historres.—We have seen of 
late, in the book printing rooms of Follett, Foster & 
Co., the proof sheets of a book entitled as above, 
which will be published about the 10th of this May. 
This work is from the pen of one of our most popular 
and cherished Cultivator correspondents,—a lady 
whose originality of thought is only equaled by the 
vigor and freshness of her expression. It is a book 
to take hold of the deep feelings of the heart, and set 
careless people to thinking. The work comprises 
over 400 pages, in new and clear type, handsomely 
got up in embossed muslin binding, and will be sent 
by mail, post paid, for $1. Address Follett, Foster 
& Co., Columbus, O. 

Moruers aypD Inrants, Nurses anp Nursinc.—A 
Translation from the French of Dr. Donne’s cele- 
brated Treatise on Nursing, Weaning, and the 
general management of young children ; illustrated 
by plates showing the microscopical appearance of 
the various kinds of milk. Taken from the same 
author’s treatise on Microscopy. In one handsome 
volume, over 300 pages. Price $1. Will be sent 


post-paid on receipt of price. Just published by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


We have received this excellent work through J. 
H. Riley & Co. of this city. We have not much 
doctor learning, (through the dispensations of a kind 
Providence,) but we think that this work is a must 
excellent one for the purpose designed, and all peo- 
ple in the family way would do well to possess them- 
selves of it. Address Phillips, Sampson & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Peterson’s Cueap Enition or Waverty Novets 
—We have Rob Roy, a specimen of Peterson’s new 
series of Waverly. Cheap enough, in all conscience 
—$5 for the 26 vols., post paid by mail—but they 
are eye-killers to read. Peterson & Bro., Phila., Pa. 


Tre Prairie Frurr Curturist.—This is the first 
of a series of small hand-books for the West, pub- 
lished by S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, IIl., edited 
by C. T. Chase. Price 25 cts.each. We think the 
Prairie Fruit Culturist is a good little book. 

Tue AtLantic MonTuiy comes as regularly as the 
moons, and always well freighted. The tale called 
the Minister’s Wooing, deepens and complicates,—a 
good deal of Minister, of Katy, of Mary and the rest 
of ’em, but no wooing yet,—six months, and no woo- 
ing. Please, good Mrs. Stowe, when will you “come 
to Hecuba ?” It is like some of our Rural Exhibi- 
tions, where the fat woman, wonderful pig, five-legged 
calf, and the other outside shows, take up more room 
than the prize stock inside. 

Tue Great Rervstic for May, has a host of good 
reading. Terms, 25 cts. single, $3 a year, or two 
copies for $5. Address Oaksmith & Co., N. Y. 

Tue Ecrectic Magazine for May, comes with its 
usual choice freight of foreign selections and illustra- 
tions. $5 ayear. W. H. Bidwell, N. Y. 
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Substantial Progress of the State. 


Under this caption, I find an article, in the Cul- 
tivator of April 15th. The latter part of the ar- 
ticle is certainly commendable. It places. the 
progress of our State in its true light. But the 
first paragraphs I de not understand. 

1. Are you opposed to the use of “patent fer- 
tilizers” because their advoeates are “ mostly from 
the fishy regions of the Atlantic slope?” 

2. Are you opposed to agricultural schools? 

3. When the farmer is being educated, shall he 
have no eye to his future occupation? Shall he 
lose sight of the elements of the soil and the laws 
of vegetable and animal life, while he is qualifying 
himself to till the one and conform to the other? 

4. Or how is it that you rejoice over the loss of 
the “Agricultural College Bill in Congress”? 

5. Shall we understand you to be opposed to 
a geological survey of the State? Has the geolo- 
gy of a State nothing to do with its diseases, with 
its vegetables, animals, wealth and resources? 

Please explain your article. Give us your 
views. Respectfully, 

Joun FerGuson. 

Amelia, Clermont Co., O., April 18, 1859. 

AnswerR.—Here we have the questions put right 
squarely at us, just the way we like to have them 
put. The honorable position of the questioner and 
the importance of the subject, both demand an une- 
quivocal answer, which we will endeavor to give in 
such language as shal] be understood. We regret to 
see by the terms of the first question, and, by conse- 
quence, of all the others, that the writer does not 
seem to understand the predicate of our article in 
last No., which was, that the three classes of persons 
who come to the rescue of the State from what they 
pronounce a mortal malady, base the necessity of 
their being thus employed as State physicians, upon 
the assumed fact that the State is sick, and without 
their valuable assistance, this sickness will soon 
carry it off with a galloping consumption. We said 
and proved by figures and facts, that this assumption 
was false. The State is not sick of any such disease, 
and does not need to call inany such doctors. With 
this predicate in mind, we will proceed with Squire 
Ferguson’s questions : 

1. No. We are not “opposed” to patent fertiliz- 
ers at all, but it is of no use to talk to Western farm- 
ers about patent fertilizers, while there is enough of 
barn-yard and other home fertilizers wasted, to make 
the land rich enough for a garden every where, if 
properly applied. 

2. Not at all. (See answer to No. 4.) 

3. A person must learn to read, write and cipher, 
learn grammar, geography, philosophy, chemistry, 
astronomy, physiology, political economy, etc., etc., 
just the same to be a farmer that he must to be any- 
thing else. Wherein do the text books of Farmers’ 
College differ from those of Miami University? Don’t 
they have the same kind of science, mathematics, 
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Latin, Greek, and what-not? A name does not 
make an object one thing or another. A name does 
not make a farmer of what is not a farmer, or a 
Farmers’ College of what is not a Farmers’ College. 
Let the pupil keep his eye upon his “future occupa- 
tion,” but not so as to interfere with his present 
study. The great lessons the farmer has to learn 
after acquiring the rudiments of science, must be 
learned by a patient intimacy with the soil, plants 
and animals with which he has to deal, a substitute 
for which personal knowledge can be furnished by 
no other school under heaven. 

4. We did not “rejoice,” we only said, we were 
“not sorry,” and for the reason set forth in our pre- 
dicate—a good cause does not need to be bolstered 
up with lies. We are opposed to an agricultural 
college, or any other college, built up and supported 
by the State. The State has no money but what it 
takes from the people, and has no right to take 
money from one class of people to bestow it upon 
another class of people, except for purposes of gen- 
eral charity or absolute necessity. The State isa 
dear educator and a worse financial manager of any 
such concern. Individual enterprise will do twice 
the work with half the money, and do it better every 
time. The success of Morrill’s College Land Bill, 
would have been to build up the most stupendous lit- 
erary hospital for political invalids and sap-rotted the- 
orists, the worldeversaw. The Agricultural College 
of Michigan is cited as a great success, but this has 
already began to decay, from inherent bitter-rot. 
President Williams—one of the very best men of 
this nation—has been forced to resign, as we are 
told from causes which had their origin in the fatal 
mismanagement of his predecessor. Mr. Johnstone 
of the Michigan Farmer, has been appointed Super- 
intendent—a gentleman of excellent intentions and 
skillful in the use of figures, but unfortunate in the 
use of money. The State has paid some whopping 
doctor’s bills for this model institution, and if it lives 
through its teething, it will be like some patients we 
read of, who recover in spite of the doctors. We in 
clude its Iowa cradle-mate in the same category. 
We are talking very plain now, because we hate 
shams and white-washing reports ; and if any body 
wants to curry us down for our plain speaking, let 
them pitch in. 


5. We are opposed to a geological survey of the 
State, at the expense of the State, and for the same 
reasons stated above. Our mineral resources are 
now worked up to the measure of demand, and still 
not worked up to a hundredth part of their capacity ; 
and this, by the legitimate operation of individual en- 
terprise, which is far keener-scented and more eco- 
nomical than any public commission can be, and re- 
sults in placing profit and loss just where they belong, 
so that a man earns what he gets, and gets what he 
earns. These are our views on this matter.—Ep. 
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Bloody Murrain in Cattle. 

The return of the grazing season is sure to bring 
us reports of the fatal effects of the disease known 
as Bloody Murrain, and inquiries as to cause and 
remedy. This disease is most common and fatal in 
wet and woody regions, and though we believe it is 
not in any sense epidemic, yet, like the mysterious 
cholera, the cause and cure seem to be involved in a 
veil of uncertainty, so far as present science is able 
to reveal. As to cause, we know of nothing more 
likely to be true than the predications set forth by 
Mr. Klippart in the Ohio Agricultural Report of 
1856, p. 375: 


The investigations thus far being made strictly 
with reference to ascertain the cause of bloody 
murrain, have elicited the following facts : 

First. It principally appears in marshy or 
woody districts. 

Second. It is not caused by cattle eating poi- 
sonous plants. 

Third. It is caused by an animal bearing a 
tolerable resemblance to a leech in shape, and 
which is the exact color of the liver. 

Examinations made in accordance with the in- 
dications of the above results, have led to the be- 
lief that the animal 
found in the hepatic 
ducts, gall bladder and 
liver of cattle, is a par- 
asite of the fresh water 
snail, (Lymne.) This parasite is known to nat- 
uralists as the Fasciola Hepatica of Linnzus, or 
Distoma Hepaticum of modern naturalists. It be- 
longs to the division of Rap1aTa, and to the 7’re- 
matodea family of the order Parenchyma, of the 
class ENTOzOA. 

The fresh water snail abounds in marshes, 
swamps, pools or ditches of stagnant water by the 
way side, or in open drains ; and” wherever they 
are found, there also is as infallibly found its ac- 
companiment, the parasite Distoma Hepaticum, as 
fleas accompany dogs, ticks where there are 
sheep, or lice on the caputs of filthy children. 
The changes through which this Distoma passes 
are, perhaps, not fully understood, but enough is 
known to leave no doubt of its identity as found 
in the ox, and in the Lymne. Where the Lym- 
n@ abounds in ponds and marshes, the ova, as 
well as the more developed forms of the Distoma 
are sure also to abound, ready to be drank up by 
any animal that may seek to slake its thirst in 
such foul waters. From the stomach these Ento- 
zoa find their way up the biliary ducts into the 
substance of the liver, and destroy the animal by 
perforating the peritoneal coat of the liver, and 
inducing extensive inflammation. 

When an animal dies from bloody murrain, as 
a general thing, it dies for the same cause as if 
its throat had been cut ; that is, it bleeds to death, 
because in burrowing in the liver, the Distoma 
not unfrequently severs some of the blood ves- 
sels ; but when this is not the case, then the liver 





is so destroyed as not to be capable of performing 
its function, and the animal dies. 


As to the cure, different people think they have 
succeeded in various ways. In the Ohio Cultivator 
of May 15, 1857, a writer from Wood Co., O., says : 


One evening last week, my cow came home 
sick with the Bloody Murrain, but not so bad but 
what she would lick salt, although she refused 
corn and oats. JI pulverized about a table spoon 
full of roll brimstone, and gave it to her in some 
bran slop well salted, and repeated the dose four 
times morning and evening, by which time she 
was completely cured. 

We have lost a great many cattle with Bloody 
Murrain, and this cow is the first one I ever saw 
cured. When we find them as sick as she was, 
they generally die in about 24 or 36 hours, in 
spite of all that can be done. 


To this an Illinois writer rejoins in Ohio Cultiva- 
tor of June 15th: 


In the West, we take two-thirds of a tea cup 
full of copperas, pulverize it fine, put it into a 
junk bottle, fill the bottle with lukewarm water, 
shake well, and drench the animal. I have never 
known the above to fail. 


A. V. Cook, of Monroe Co., Mich., furnishes the 
following remedy : 


Take one and a half tablespoonsful of burnt 
alum, pulverized, two spoonsful of saltpetre, pul- 
verized ; put them in one pint of yeast or one 
quart of sour buttermilk, put in a bottle, shake 
well, then turn it down the beast, and move them 
gently for fifteen or twenty minutes, and if the 
physic does not work in that time, repeat the 
dose. 

For dry murrain, repeat the dose of yeast or 
buttermilk and of saltpetre, leaving out the alum. 
Give as above, and repeat if necessary. 

E. L. Gibbs of Ashtabula Co., says : 

Twenty dollars were paid for the following re- 
cipe to cure Murrain: Give 14 oz. of pearlash, 
dissolved in two quarts of iron-water from the 
blacksmith’s trough ; if not better in 5 hours, give 
half oz. more in one quart of water—the water 
should be warm. Give warm drink and mash, 
and keep dry for two days, and there is no dan- 
ger. I bought the above recipe, and believe it to 
be infallible. I have seen it tried, and never 
seen it fail as yet. 

Against many diseases of farm stock, good keeping 
seems to be a safe preventive, but in the case of 
Bloody Murrain, it is no preventive at all, as we have 
seen the likeliest and best kept cows and steers fall 
the earliest victims to thedisease. More than twenty 
years ago, when we were playing farmer in a flatand 
woody section of Ashtabula, this Murrain was the 
constant dread of the farmers, and we were in the 
habit of feeding clean wood ashes in salt to the cat- 
tle, once in a week or two, during the summer sea- 





son. We never suffered any from the plague in our 
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own stock, but whether the ashes had any salutary 
effect, we could only guess, though in a like case we 
would do so again. 





Stacking Hay by Horse Power. 


A. Reed of Danube, N. Y., gives the following 
plan of stacking by horse-power, which not only 
looks reasonable but feasible, and will undoubtedly 
save much hard work, and enable the farmer to 
build better stacks : 

It is made by putting up three long. straight 
poles in the form of a tripod or gin over the place 
where the stack is to be built. To these, attach 
a horse pitchfork, and use precisely as in unload- 
ing hay in a barn. The upper pulley can be 
suspended just under the top of the gin by a chain 
or hook, and the lower pulley or roller, whatever 
it may be, can be fastened to the foot of one of 
the poles. The poles should be of some light 
timber—pine or spruce is preferable—about three 
inches in diameter at the top end, and of such 
length that the space between and under them 
will contain the desired stack. They should be 
of unequal length, in order to bring the top of the 
gin and upper pulley over one side of the stack— 
the side from which the hay is to be pitched— 
otherwise the fork, in ascending, would gouge 
into the side of the stack, spoiling its shape.— 
With two poles 40 feet long, and one 50, a stack 
can be built that will contain 20 to 25 tuns. The 
gin is fastened at the top, by putting an iron bar 
or bolt one inch in diameter, through the three 
poles. The top of the longest pole should be be- 
tween the others, and this pole can have its foot 
drawn up or spread out, to suit the occasion, like 
a leg ina pair of compasses. To raise this gin, 
put a wagon loaded with hay or grain on the spot 
where you wish your gin to stand, lay the top end 
of the poles on the load, the longest on one side, 
and the two shorter ones on the opposite side ; 
put in the bolt, hang the pulley under it, well 
greased, and with the rope in. Put the foot end 
of the two shortest poles on the ground where it 
is intended they should stand; have a man with 
a crow-bar to each to hold them there. Hitch a 
train to the foot of the long pole on the opposite 
side, drive toward the center until the gin is suf- 
ficiently high, and the thing is done. By means 
of this fork and gin, a tun of hay may be pitched 
from a wagon into the bottom of a stack in eight 
minutes, or up to 30 feet high in fifteen minutes. 
By this plan, you will make larger stacks, and 
run less risk of exposure to storms while building, 
and the hay will preserve better—WV. Y. Trib. 





SussTiTuTE ror Hor anp Bean PoLes.— 
Thomas D. Aylsworth of Herkimer Co., N. Y., 
has laid the hop growers under great obligation 
to him for his invention of a substitute for hop 
poles. Mr. Aylsworth’s plan is to set stout posts 
some six or eight rods apart, in as long rows as 
the field will admit of. On the top of these posts 
a wire is drawn, and from it strings are carried 
to short stakes in the ground by the hop roots.— 








The vines climb the strings readily, and as these 
give no shade, there is a great advantage gained 
in this respect over poles. When the hops are 
ready to pick, the wire, which is attached upon 
one end post to a small iron shaft with a crank, is 
loosened so that the strings, which have a little 
wire spring hook at the upper end, can be un- 
hooked, and as many strings taken down at one 
time as the picker desires, and stripped in the 
field, or severed from the bottom stake and carted 
to the barn. A small, cheap cast iron clamp is 
attached to each post that holds the wire, so that 
one space only is loosened at once, and in case of 
a wire breaking, the vines of that space only will 
be prostrated. 

The contrivance is altogether, both in economy 
and use, an improvement worthy the attention of 
all hop-growers. The same plan will also answer 
for those who grow Lima beans on a large scale. 
Just now is the right time to make the needed 
preparation.— WV. Y. Tribune. 
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For the Ohio Cultivater. 
May Work in the Flower Garden. 


Still continue to shade the choice late bulbs, 
(and the anemones and ranunculuses as they come 
into flower,) and otherwise attend to them, as di- 
rected in last month, while in full bloom. If the 
weather be dry, the anemones and ranunculuses 
would be much improved by hearty and repeated 
waterings. Of auriculas, it has been a common 
practice in Europe, to pot, take off the slips, etc., 
immediately after the flowering is over. The 
reasons given by the late Mr. Maddock of the 
Royal British Flower Garden, for doing so at 
this time, are no doubt weighty, viz: “ Their re- 
maining too long in a state of inactivity during 
the heat of summer—the season, of all others, 
wherein they are most liable to contract a de- 
structive disease.” This disease is a loss of ver- 
dure; the plants becoming yellow and sickly. 
It is generally induced by too much heat and 
drought, but may also proceed from improper 
soil. In order to guard against, and prevent it, 
the plants should, at this time, be removed to a 
cool, shaded situation, till August, when they may 
be fresh potted. They may be placed on a floor 
of ashes or gravel, or on rows of bricks; and 
must be duly watered, according to the state of 
the weather. Carnations, pinks, rockets, stocks, 
wall-flowers, and other choice plants, either in 
pots or in the open ground, must be duly attended 
to with water in dry weather. Also, if the sur- 





face in the pots be anywise hard, incrusted, let 
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be stirred often. If those in pots were placed in| soil better adapted to the cultivation of fruit than 
a situation shaded from the mid-day sun, (not,|this. The trees are healthy and vigorous, and 
however, in a north aspect,) their flower-stalks|bear remarkably young. The fruit is large, fair 
would shoot slower, but stronger, in consequence. |and delicious. I have seen no bitter rot in the 
These must be supported to neat sticks, as they | apple, no fire-blight in the pear, and no curculio 
advance ; and if you would have few flowers, and | to molest other fruits. Our fruit keeps well, and 
large, rather than many and middle-sized, cut off particularly that grown upon the sea coust, which 
all but the uppermost flower-buds, as they appear. keeps much better than that grown in the inte- 
At any rate, in order to have carnations and pinks | rior. 
flower in tolerable perfection, no more than two) Southern Ohio produces large fruit, but I have 
or three buds should be allowed to remain on one|seen much larger fruit here than I ever saw 
stalk ; that is, the uppermost, and one on each|there. Mr. Waling of Oregon City, grew pears 
side at most. weighing over four pounds. Any number of re- 
Many kinds of annuals and perennials, sown in|sponsible witnesses can be had to substantiate 
last month, will be fit for transplanting about the |this fact. Apples, pears, plums, cherries, and all 
end of this month; and may either be planted in sorts of small fruits, seem perfectly adapted to 
patches about the borders, or in beds, as fancy|Oregon. But peaches and grapes succeed only 
shall direct. Of these, the kinds improved by | tolerably well; the climate is rather too cool for 
transplanting are, Amaranthuses, China Asters,|them, and especially upon the coast, yet pretty 
Columbines, French and African Marigolds, Fox-|good peaches and grapes are grown throughout 
gloves, Hollyhocks, India Pinks, Love-lies-a-bleed-|the greater part of the territory. The peach tree 
ing, Mallows, Mignonette, Prince’s Feather, Sca-|is much subject to the “curled leaf.” Can you 
bias, Stocks, Sunflowers, Sweet William, Wall-| or any of your readers give us a remedy? 
flowers, and others. They should be planted out | The last apple crop was sold at $2.50 per 
in a showery time, if possible ; or should be oth-| bushel for seedling, and $6 to $7 per bushel for 
erwise frequently watered till they have struck grafted fruit. Our fruit may not bring such 
root. |prices a great many years, but it must for a long 
Stick, or otherwise support, all flowers that| time command very high prices, and will always 
need ; destroy weeds whenever they appear, and be a paying business. Yours truly, 
dress off the borders, walks, edgings, etc., whether | Astoria, Ogn, Mar.,1859. P. W. Gittett. 
of gravel or of grass, in a neat and handsome | 
manner. A garden well kept is easily kept. If, 
weeds once get the upper hand, it is no trivial | anette 
matter to subdue them. This object should never | Whilst other housewives are enriching your 
be lost sight of for a moment. | columns with accounts of their experience in 
Pickaway Oo., 1859. GarRDEN Mary. | cooking, I will pen a few lines in behalf of the 
flower garden, which should be attended to as 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | well as the “creature comforts,” lest that love of 
Fruit Growing in Oregon. \the beautiful which is implanted in every heart, 
— | should perish through neglect. Many housewives 
Fruit is all the rage here. The high price it/ are so entirely devoted to cooking, housecleaning 
commands, its size, beauty and productiveness, and sewing, that they cannot have a minute’s 
render it particularly interesting. No new coun- time even for reading, except on Sundays, and 
try has ever made such rapid progress in this then they “are so tired they had rather rest than 
most interesting branch of agriculture as Oregon. read.” I hereby advise them not to cook so much, 
In 1847, a few grafted trees were hauled across| not to scrub so much, and sew with a machine. 
the Plains to this country. Previous to that time, | Others will say they have so many human flow- 
there was no fruit here, except a few seedling | ers to attend to, that they cannot cultivate any 
trees, brought here by the Hudson Bay Company. | others, and these will let their door-yards run to 
Upon the opening of the California gold mines,| waste and weeds, instead of having them seeded 
apples were in such demand as to bring almost | down, and flower beds cut in the rich, green turf. 
any price that might be asked for them. They| I have cultivated a few of the common kinds 
were sold at 50 cts. to as high as $4 each. This|of flowers ever since I was a child. Last spring, 
was a stimulus sufficient to set Oregonians to fruit! I accidentally looked over a flower-seed catalogue 
growing. Many went into the nursery business,| with much interest. I found I could have new 
and it is surprising to see with what rapidity fruit and lovely flowers at a very trifling expense. My 
trees were propagated and spread over the coun-| ambition was fired ; I gave my husband no peace 
try. Almost every body soon became Pomolo-| until he had the kitchen-garden removed to the 
gists, and Downing’s Fruit Book is now nearly | rear of the house, and removed the fence which 
as common as Webster’s Spelling Book used to|separated the old kitchen-garden and the door- 
be in our juvenile days. yard, thus making a fine little lawn. I got a man 
Notwithstanding the recent introduction of|to help me—not a gardener, we have no professed 
fruit, it has already become an important article gardeners within ten miles. I drew the plan of 
of trade, and yields an income of a half million| my flower-beds myself, and had the man cut them 
yearly. No country perhaps has a climate and! out of the turf in the desired forms. 








Women in the Garden. 
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Previous to this, I persuaded three or four 
housewives—all mothers of families, with plenty 
to do—to join me in sending for flower seeds and 
roots. These we exchanged with each other, 
thus obtaining a fine variety at a small expense. 


We were very successful with the most delicate | 


seeds. My lawn was beautiful; indeed, so rich 
and varied were the effects of French and Ger- 
man asters, German balsams, German stocks, 
English pansies, phloxes, verbenas and dahlias, 
from seed the first season, that my husband, who 
had at first ridiculed my flower-venture, was 
obliged to acknowledge its success.—A VERMONT 
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|atone for the society of a cheerful, singing, serene- 
faced housewife? 

| Ask the husband whose wife meets him at night 
|with her head tied up in a handkerchief, the stain 
\of liniment on her jaws, a plaster of pitch on her 
back, cotton wool in both ears, and an empty pill 
|box by her side,—who whines out as he enters 
the door: “ I washed five quilts this forenoon and 
'took up the chamber carpet, and in moving the 
|bureau out into the front room, I gave out with 
‘that old pain in my back. Oh dear! what will 
/become of us; we live like hogs now, in spite of 
‘all I can do! 


Oh, I wish I'd never been born 
jinto such a tiresome, slavish world as this! The 
| children won't mind at all when you’re gone ;— 
\there’s Mortimer, I pounded him over the head 
with my fist, but it did no good ; he got out of my 
reach, and just made fun of me. Oh-oh-o-o!” 

What would the poor fellow not give, if his 
wife was like his neighbor’s across the street-— 
always cheerful, always making the best of what 
| happened, always meeting him with a smile; and 
I believe that the winter season renovates the| whose very ook was more potent in governing 
strength and spirits of every woman, and makes | her children, than pounding them over their 
her ready to meet the soft, dull, drowsy Spring | heads. 
days, and the hot summer time, with a sweet) House-cleaning must and can be done. Leta 
sense of enjoyment; but in this trying ordeal of; woman husband her strength, save herself, do a 
house-cleaning, she breaks down, wilts, uses up |little every day, with the help of a stout girl, and 
all the buoyancy and elasticity that she had gath-|not crowd the work through, and rush into it as 
ered, and does not regain it until another winter. |though there was only one day to doit in. In- 
I believe from observation and experience, that|stead of a burden, it can easily be made a plea- 
this is true. Oh what a pity! |sure. 

The sweet burst of Spring comes upon us with| We do not wish to run into extremes, neither 
a delightful programme of all things good, and|do we want to take the part of the woman who 
beautiful, and holy, pleasant to the ear, glorious |says it is better to improve one’s mind than to de- 
to the eye, and elevating to the soul,—but too|vote one’s whole attention to paltry housework. 
many of us poor housekeepers meet it with dread, | A dangerous sophistry, that. 
and a shrug of the shoulders, and our ears hear| Bah! when I set my foot down on her parlor 
only the splashing of soap suds, the din of the| floor, it was like treading on a puff ball, every 
hammer, and the whisking of the paint brush;|step! The carpet was alive and bristling with 
and our eyes see piled up beds, and carpets, and | dust, the chairs were grimy with it, the books on 
heaped up books, and stacks of chairs, and tables |the parlor table gritted together like sand-stones, 
and stands, and our poor spirits are made irritable |and the embroidery that lay on the stand, with 


Lapy in N. Y. Tribune. 





Home Miscellany, 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


About House-Cleaning. 











by the chaos around us. Instead of meeting 
spring-time as we would greet a plump, rollicky 
baby just rubbing its eyes open after a refreshing 
sleep, we stand like listless slave girls in the mar- 
ket, ready to have the shackles put on our limbs. 
Oh this ain’t right! it is flinging ingratitude in 
the face of the dear Maker who loves us all! 

I hope this picture is too darkly shaded to be 
recognized by all housewives; but I know that 
the aspirations of half our women are no higher 
than to see their pine floors perfectly spotless, 
and their walls guitless of every silken shred that 
crafty workmanship dares to secrete. If only for 


custom’s sake, every quilt about the house must 


be washed, and every thing, from the attic to the 
cellar, cleaned and scoured; even though they 
know neuralgia, quinsy, weak backs, pain in the 
side, and a host of other ills come following after, 
and take their respective places in the poor, over- 
worked physical system. And when the body is 
ailing, the mind is sick, too; and what of cleanli- 
ness, utmost order, and scrupulous neatness, can 


|her needle in it, looked like a vine traced in the 
dusty highway! The dear creature! straw and 
feathers were in her frowsy head, and her hands 
looked like a little boy’s in nutting time! She 
closed her book, keeping the place, however, with 
one of her brown digits, and as she swayed easily 
and gracefully in her cushioned rocker, she slight- 
ly apologized for the reigning disorder in her 
house, and then naturally fell into an eloquent 
tirade, a discourse about housewives improving 
their minds, and not fettering them down to the 
mere drudgery of scrubbing, cooking, washing 
and scouring. The friendly dust embrowned her 
little ears, and huddled in her nose and in the 
creases of her neck, while the glorified Shanghais 
were making merry and congratulating each other 
as they gobbled down the sour dough she had 
moulded, and set under the kitchen stove to rise. 
And she a wife and mother! filling the same 
exalted station of the poor woman who pounded 
her children, when irritable from over-exertion. 
Ah, there are extremes! 
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Poor housewives! let us avoid them, and only 
take upon ourselves the share of labor that we 
can bear cheerfully, without wearying ourselves 
into fretfulness or sickness; let us try and keep 
uniformly happy, and throw a sunny influence on 
all around us, for it is ours to make home a den 
of growling and discontent, or a bower of song 
and cheer—shadowy with gloom, or golden with 
sunshine. RosELLA. 

Perrysville, O. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mrs. Gage in the West Indies. 


Isitx OF Santa Cruz, March 26, 1859. 
Dear CuLtivator FRrenps :—My last letter 


to you was from New Orleans, in which I de-| 


scribed the French market, and perhaps a touch 
of the Havana market may not come amiss, only 
that I shall have to tell every thing my own way ; 
for no lisp of Spanish can I command, unless it 
be “poka, poka,” which means steady, steady— 
good advice enough just now, for I feel quite like 
running away, and looking at the palms and blos- 
soming oleanders, instead of penning epistles. 

The Havana market is as unlike the New Or- 
leans markets as is possible to conceive. Nothing 
but meat seems to be put under cover, but old 
women and young women of all shades from black 
to white, squat themselves down in a large even 
square or court, called a market place, where they 
sell vegetables and fruits of a thousand kinds, and 
indescribable to my pen—oranges, pine apples, 
bananas, sour-sops, cipeton, mango, guava, lime, 
lemon, mame apple, cocoa, lapote, mandrake, cus- 
tard apple, gooseberries, alligator pears, monkey 
apples, sapadilloes, ete., ete. I have spelled these 
names after the authority of an American gentle- 
man who has been in the Island twenty years; 
you must pronounce them, remembering that in 
Spanish they give every vowel its sound. 

None of these fruits, except the orange, banana, 
lime and lemon, are palatable to me now, though 
I conceive that I could soon learn to love them. 
They are all very high flavored, dissimilar, and of 
a sweet that is sickish to our uncultivated taste. 
Nearly every variety of vegetables raised in the 
gardens of the States at any season of the year, 
are found in this market. I never saw finer 
onions—but all other vegetables look of stinted 
growth, as ours do when they have been growing 
in a burning sun. Tomatoes, lettuce, radishes, 
beets, turnips, beans, peas, pie plant, egg plant, 
salsify, cabbage, cauliflower, and many others can 
be had here all the year round. But every thing 
was huddled together and undressed, dirty and 
disgusting. The meat looked soft and poor; it 
seemed all chopped and haggled, as if some new 
hand had cut it into bits, as it happened; nothing 
was neat. 

The people themselves half dressed, slip-shod, 
old, wrinkled, filthy and ragged, gabbled at you 
like erazy people, and with sounds unmeaning to 
me. Every man and half the women were puff- 
ing cigars. If I had to pick my food from a Ha- 
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vana market, I fear I should not long remain a 
person of the weight in society that I am now. 
At our American boarding house table, (though 
we paid three dollars and a half a day, and all 
extras were extra,) we did not see so much as the 
wing of a bird, turkey, chicken or duck. Mut- 
ton, pork, fish and bacon, alone supplied our de- 
sire for animal food ; though in our journeys into 
the country, the quantities of chickens running 
‘wild about the estates, seemed wonderful. But 
such ¢mmensely small pigs as we saw hanging in 
market ready for the oven, I dare not tell Goats 
are quite plenty, and the kid meat is good. 

Not a flower could I find in the market, and 
the little beautiful choice things that one often 
‘meets at home, were not on hand. In fact, a 
more uninteresting, disgusting and expensive 
place I never saw. All the oranges, pine apples, 
banana and other fruits that are brought from the 
interior to the Havana market, are brought in on 
their small Spanish horses, mules or jacks, which 
are loaded, first with a saddle made of grass, al- 
most as large as the poor half starved animal 
himself, on that they hang a pannier that nearly 
reaches to the ground on each side, covering him 
from head to tail: these full, he trudges away 
over the rocky roads, his mouth in a sack, lest he 
should dare pause by the way to replenish his 
wasting strength. Often in our rides and walks, 
we saw strings of these animals, ten or twenty in 
a row, carrying fruits, vegetables, or the small 
corn of the Island, which they sow as we sow 
wheat, and harrow it in; and when it is half 
grown, or just beginning to tassel, cut it down, 
load it in small stacks on these poor skeleton 
frames, and thus compel them to carry all the 
provender of the Island, or nearly all. No hay 
is ever cured on the plains of Cuba; but I saw 
pressed hay brought over from the States. 

I have often heard of the beautiful Isles of the 
tropics—of their continual verdure and sunshine, 
the spring that never faded, the summer that was 
without end, the autumn of ceaseless treasure, and 
the winter full of ease, oleanders and sunshine,— 
but the variety in our summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold, in our out-bursting spring and our fading 
autumn, give to life a zest these tropical regions 
ean never know. The Islands are beautiful, and 
their productions rich and varied,—yet in our own 
favored land we can count more blessings than 
our selfish hearts are thankful for, and more than 
we wisely use. 

And now a word about this bright little spot of 
earth, Santa Cruz. We arrived here on the 
nineteenth of March, and took up our abode at 
Christiansted, or Bassin, as it is now called, in the 
home of a Mrs. Anderson, a Norwegian lady, and 
who gave me a clean little place under the roof, 
nicely ceiled over head with whitewashed boards, 
as is the custom, and with the joists uncovered, 
which gave me anice place to hang up my dresses 
and shawls. The walls were not papered, nor 
plastered, nor painted—but what cared 1? They 
were as clean as care could make them, my bed 
as white as snow and hard as a board, my sheets 
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of linen, and my musquito bar of India muslin. 
Two wash bowls of transparent china, and pitch- 
ers to match, a big bath tub and a little bath tub, 
and clear, beautiful rain water from her cistern, 
in the greatest abundance. What if there was no 
carpets, and no glass in the windows? What if 
all was old, and the footprints of time and the 
gnawing worm were in the walls? What care I 
if they did put onions in their peas, and tomatoes 
and garlic with their fish, and wine in their mut- 
ton roasts? I had old Santa Cruz rum, which 
the landlady and the old ship captain said was 
twenty years old, at my elbow, to take off all 
tastes that might offend; guava wine too, excel- 
lent for sea sickness; sherry, port, and many 
more which did not tempt my appetite, nor stir 
my temperance principles. But you may depend 
the good bread, and Danish cheese, oranges and 
banana, came to a good market. 

Every thing is marketed here by colored wo- 
men, who carry about fruits, vegetables, fish and 
meat on wooden trays upon their heads, and pause 
as they go from door to door, and modestly ask 
you to buy. Every thing here at our house is 
sweet and clean, the Island is beautiful, and I am 
well. Farewell till you hear from me again. 

Frances D. Gace. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Pictures of the Past. 





BY CARRIE MYER. 





The faces and forms that I knew long ago, 
Are thronging around me now— 

Some with the eyes of heavenly glow, 
And some with the shadowy brow. 


A cherub, with forehead and cheek so fair, 
Which my own child-lips had pressed— 
I see him, pale in the coffin there, 
Where they laid him down to rest. 


The gathering crowd, and the pastor tall, 
With a solemn voice and mien, 

And the mother’s look—oh, I see it all! 
That sad and desolate scene | 


How vivid yet is the wonder and fear 
That struck, with a painful thrill, 
My childish heart, as they led me near, 

To look at the form so still ! 


That tiny existence, cut off in its glee, 
Was a problem of deepest ken, 

For Death was an awful mystery, 
I never had met till then! 


Then the mother whose life gave color to mine, 
Was lying as cold and still 

As the babe, with eyes of glassy shine, 
And cheek so white and chill. 


They bore her away from that darkened room, 
When the hills were bare and brown, 

And the few leaves left to the forest’s gloom, 
On the winds of winter came down. 


These scenes, repainted from year to year, 
Still fresh ‘‘on Memory’s walls,’’ 

Shall gleam ’mid evening’s shadows drear, 
Or when morning’s radiance falls. 





Ribbons of any kind should be washed in cold 
soap-suds, and not rinsed. 





LPOPOLOLIO FOI 


A Bit of Girl Talk. 








Who does not love spring in the country? 
April has been like a maiden with her first lover, 
made up of smiles and tears, But now we will 
have May, of which some poet has said: 


““The merry May bath pleasant hours, and dreamily they glide, 
As if they floated like the leaves, upon a silver tide ; 

Her trees are full of crimson buds, the woods are full of birds, 
And the waters flow to music, like a tune with pleasant words.” 


This is May in the country: With rosy cheeked 
girls and bright eyed boys, we'll make the grand 
old woods ring with fun. Wake up girls, out in 
the morning early, [keep out of the wet grass! Ep. ] 
and get a pair of cheeks, that will bear washing 
and kissing too. Inez DeLasseE.t. 


(<-"“ Oh ! would I were a boy again,” and lived in 
Inez’s neighborhood.—Ep. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Our Plan for a Week’s Work. 


Ten years experience in housekeeping, has 
taught me, that like any branch of industry, it re- 
quires perseverance and tact, assisted by her hand- 
maid art, to keep order and economy well bal- 
anced. Our family, taking the year through, 
numbers six. We keep six or seven cows. My 
expense for hired service in the house, has never 
exceeded the sum of five dollars. But to the 

int: 

Monday wash, Tuesday iron, Wednesday bake 
and clean, Thursday do your mending, Friday 
sweep the extra rooms of your house, chamber, 
sitting-room, cellar if needed, putting things in 
order, dusting &c., and in doing this you will find 
your Saturday’s work mucheasier Saturday bake 
and clean again, and Sunday rest, or which is the 
same, attend church. I’ve followed this plan up 
to the present time, and found that out of six 
days, I have three afternoons at my leisure. 

Mynrte Wricar. 

Erie Co., O. April, 1859. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Saving Soap Grease, and making it up. 





In order to keep soap grease clean and sweet 
during summer, run off some lye, and boil it down 
until it will eat a feather, if put into it. Then 
put it away in an iron or other vessel, and throw 
your meat rinds and scraps therein. When you 
make your soap, boil down lye as before, put it 
into an iron kettle, add this grease with other, if 
you have it, and let it boil, and stir occasionally. 
In order to test the proportions of grease and lye, 
take some out into a dish, let it cool, and if it 
does not get hard, your soap needs more boiling 
and more lye; if too much lye, it will settle to 
the bottom, when add more grease and boiling. 
The experienced can test the presence of too 
much lye by its keen bite, and its absence, vice 
versa, by a touch of the tongue. A half day is 
time enough ordinarily to make a kettle of soap, 
which when done, should cut out like gingerbread. 

Champaign Co., 4th mo., 1859. A. W. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 








In the market for beef cattle, a further advance of \% cent was 
obtained last week. This, with the low rates of transportation 
on the railroads, makes nice times for drovers. Ohio is pretty 
well drained of fat cattle, but Illinois and other States that have 
heretofore paid heavy freights, are now rushing in their stock at 
a great rate. Getting beeves to N. Y. for $4 a head, is better for 
drovers than it can be for railroad stockholders. 

Aside from this feature of the market, there is no change for 
the better for farm products, since our last report. The tendency 
is rather downward for breadstuffs and provisions. From present 
indications, we should be in no hurry to contract the incoming 
clip of Wool. 





Harvesting Implements! 
HE CAPITAL CITY AGRICULTURAL 


WAREHOUSE is being replenished with the best stock of 
Harvesting Implements ever offered in Ohio. 


REAPERS AND MOWERS 
Of the best styles and workmanship. A novelty in the shape ofa 
PONY MOWER 


For one horse! We keep every thing in this line, and the best 
of every thing, of which more particulars in the next No. of the 
Onto CULTIVATOR. WM. A. GILL, 
9 Columbus, O. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR MAY, 
For sale by all News Dealers. 
Single copies 25 cts., or $3 a year by mail. 
PHLLLIP8, SAMPSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





BROWN COUNTY NURSERY, HAMERS.- 
JOHN L. SHINKLE. 








State Fairs for 1859. 





Tilinois ......... we cose Freeport. ........006 soe. Sept. 5- 9. 
Vermont .....++- 9b0c6ee cence cctcecicen “% IGE. 
Kentucky ...... ee ll eee pendons “ 13-17, 
7 ae oZanesville ......cscccee. "© 20-23, 
WeMlaeS 2. ccccocccce ef Se 26-30 
Now York. ..ccccccccvecd EE kaicksssdeneccccns GE GEL 
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—DEVOTED TO— 


| 
General Agriculture, Live Stock, Fruits, 
GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 


133| Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 
tee ro At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 


$4: 9 Copies for $6; 


AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address 8S. D, HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 

All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica} 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 
| 2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. When written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly te 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc. 








County Fairs for 1859. 

















pT eee rere SOMO, 0.2 ckKcseee ve ++ Sept. 13-15, 
GORGES 0.00 cccveccccses OT con saseuciccninss 13-15, 
GUD coccc>eccesbewesses SONU veiknns cnendecicesis « 14-16. 
MaGls0s...ccccccscccses LARGO 2 ccccceccescccsecs “« 14-16. 
Clermont....... ished e cl icdadacderwe s¢ 20-22. 
TT ree DODD 0ncn dee sivnsnss “ 21-23. 
FOOD 6500 sone sbace eves in ick achnckas cccccccce * SREB 
ee . St. Clairsville. .....ccccce s¢ 27-29. 
GOON. vcscccccsveses MOMB ccsccccccceccsscces * GRR 
Champaign......e...00 WROD iis ds cece 8 cases o “ 27-90. 
TORII 0066 c0cscces Cameh DOP ssicceviicses “ 28-30. 
Geauga, (Free).......... ROE sacvesceee san coe ** 28-80, 
Columbiana ,...........New Lisbon ......ce.se008 “ 28-30. 
Highland..... Serre een. ere coocee ** GBnSR. 
SOMOCR .ccccccvccccccess WU eGGe neakssescnne coe =** 28-30, 
PRE kins cn dssécasene GOD s cnc osinweikvesncts “ 29-30. 
POOR ice ones oseesecs POO ccncksccceveganse Oct. 3- 5 
| TTT TTT ee eer coee ae 5 
Cuyahoga ..............Cleveland..... ° o * 46 
Ss a o *§ &@ 
Licking..... Jiiesoneneia Newark...... Ceesebercvee “a 66-46. 
BOOED ci caccscccccctewes Sarahaville ....cccccsccee “ 5= 6, 
GOGRE os iiccc sec cccndac cdl tess ccisas Cane “ §& 7%. 
RAR ccces e6b00e0teces Painesville..... ° “« &% 
SI 5:48 ic tsi ncenrcel ee a #-%. 
BiarUGGOR, cccccccccsceced Givekctonincsn ae esosee “ GF. 
Wyandot ...............Upper Sandusky ......... <<: OF 
IE Rina na snssaketat Re a ee “12-14. 
GRIT. sccce osnvenseuxe Dinan ts ntsdnmens ‘© 25-27. 








